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PROBLEMS IN THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 





INTRODUCTION 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE PRESENT INQUIRY 


This report, submitted to the Select Committee on Small Business 
of the House of Representatives, presents the findings and recom- 
mendations based on investigation and hearings conducted by Sub- 
committee No. 6 on the problems of small business in the poultry 
industry. This subcommittee is charged with the responsibility of 
studying and investigating the problems of small business pertain- 
ing to the food production and distribution industries. The report 
is submitted with the unanimous approval of the subcommittee. 

The specific purpose of this inquiry was primarily concerned with 
that phase of the production of poultry and poultry products which 
became known as the “broiler industry.” 

The subcommittee received many complaints relative to the al- 
legedly unsound and unwise credit policies and practices of nationwide 
manufacturers and distributors of feed and of the larger meat packers 
engaged in broiler production and marketing. Upon ‘the basis of such 
complaints extensive hearings were held at which witnesses were heard 
representative of all phases of the broiler industry. These witnesses 
included officials of the United States Department ot Agriculture, 
representatives of large and small feed manufacturers, large and small 
primary breeders and hatcheries, large and small processors, inde- 
pendent producers and ‘contract growers” of broilers and others 
interested in the broiler industry. 

The substance of the complaints from small and independent 
businessmen and groups in the industry alleged that the present 
overproduction and declining prices were due to unfair tactics and 
practices which had the effect of driving the independents out of the 
industry. It was alleged that the alternatives for the independents 
were either some form of “‘integration”’ or “‘contract growing.”’ Dis- 
satisfaction concerning the state of the broiler industry was voiced 
not only by the independents but by some of the larger business 
organizations who felt they were forced into unwholesome practices 
by their competitors. Government officials also expressed concern 
about conditions in the broiler industry. 


THE BROILER INDUSTRY 
Development 


The modern broiler industry has achieved its present status in a 
matter of two decades. Its development and expansion is additional 
evidence of American ingenuity and enterprise. Gone are the days 
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when chickens from the farm were a small residue of farm income. 
In less than two decades the modern broiler industry has grown 
from an individual and sectional endeavor to a nationwide industry. 
Production of broilers, instead of being counted in the millions, is 
now counted in the billions. 

The broiler industry is not an accident in our industrial complex; 
it has been brought to its present state of importance by the ingenuity 
and industry of many thousands of persons who have sought by con- 
stant improvement of the “bird” itself to gain increasing accepta- 
bility in the American home. Chicken is not something we eat only 
on Sunday anymore; broilers are on the American housewives’ table 
almost every day of the week and every month of the year. The 
broiler industry, as an important adjunct to the food supply of our 
Nation, is not only worthy of the consideration of all concerned with 
the industry but worthy of the concern of the Congress and the 
executive branch of our Government. 

In testimony before the subcommittee Hermon I. Miller, Director, 
Poultry Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, Department of 
Agriculture, had this to say, in part, about the growth of the broiler 
industry: 


The poultry industry of the mid-20th century contrasts 
sharply in many important ways with the industry of one or 
two generations ago. In 1920, chickens were raised on more 
than 5.8 million farms, or about 90 percent of all farms in 
the United States. Farm poultry enterprises were almost 
entirely sideline operations maintained primarily to furnish 
farm families with eggs. * * * The commercial broiler in- 
dustry had not yet been born. * * * 

It has often been said that changes within the poultry 
industry, and particularly in the broiler and tur key industries, 
have been more dramatic than in any other segment of our 
agricultural economy. * * * 

* * * The reasons are many, but basically two factors 
predominate: First, has been the impetus on production 
caused by the tremendous increase in the consumer demand 
for poultry and poultry products. * * * 

The second basic factor * * * has been the great strides 
made in efficiencies of production. * * * 

* * * Commercialization in the poultry industry is thus 
primarily the effect of increases in consumer demand and 
improvements in production efficiencies. 

* * * The farm income from poultry and poultry products 
is third in importance in all of agriculture. In recent years 
the income to producers has approximated $3% billion. 

Although the production of poultry has increased dramat- 
ically over the last decade, the number of farms producing 
poultry has declined. For example, between the census of 
1949 and that of 1954, only a 5-year period, the production 
of chicken meat increased 25 percent, while the number of 
farms selling chickens decreased 41 percent. * * * 

The segment of the poultry industry which has developed 
most rapidly has been the production of broilers. Produc- 
tion has increased at a rate of approximately 20 percent a 
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year since the industry’s early development in the mid- 
ere, 

* * * Primary credit belongs to the alert and enterprising 
farmers, processors, distributors, and manufacturers of equip- 
ment for poultry farms and plants who have forged ahead 
applying new knowledge to old problems with imagination 
and industry (Hermon I. Miller, pp. 3, 4, and 5, hearings). 


_ Finally, Mr. Miller, after detailing many aspects of the broiler 
industry, including the tremendous genetical and technological im- 
provements, expressed his faith in the future and concluded that: 


* * * The principal concern of this committee, and of 
everyone interested in the welfare of the poultry industry, 
is how to achieve some degree of stability in the industry so 
that those who produce and market poultry can enjoy a good 
living (Hermon I. Miller, p. 10, hearings). 


Therefore, an objective study of the modern American poultry 
industry begins with the broiler—the meat-type chicken (often called 
fryers) which has become a staple item of every independent grocer 
and supermarket. Industry spokesman often say that the new 
“factory” methods for growing and marketing broilers are the pattern 
for current and future developments in all types of poultry and egg 
production. This trend was confirmed by the Department of Agri- 
culture when, in reply to a question, Mr. Miller said: 


I think we are moving in the direction of what might be 

called a factory meat production system (Hermon I. Miller, 
p. 30, hearings). 
Prices and production 


Despite year-to-year fluctation in production and prices, the decade 
prior to 1956 was—in total—a period of prosperity and growth for 
the broiler industry. 

In 1956, however, a serious supply-demand imbalance led to a 
22-percent drop in prices which resulted in a loss of at least $30 
million to the American broiler producers. The unfavorable broiler 
price situation of 1956 continued through 1957, eliminating many 
smaller producers and business concerns from the broiler industry and 
posing serious financial problems for even the more substantial opera- 
tors. 

Testimony before the subcommittee revealed: 

(1) One of the casualties of continuing low price levels has been the 
broiler producer’s reliance on a “free” market. Less than 10 percent 
of the 50,000 broiler-house owners are small-business enterprisers 
today. More than 90 percent of the American broilers are grown 
under contract (mostly on a fixed fee piecework wage basis). 

(2) Supercontractors (feed manufacturers or dealers, hatchery 
owners, processing plant owners, etc.) are primarily the policymakers 
in the modern broiler industry. 

(3) A sharp controversy over ‘“‘contract growing” and “integration” 
had produced internal dissension within the industry at a time when 
cooperation and singleness of purpose were essential to the industry’s 
economic well-being and future expansion to keep pace with a growing 
demand as the population increases. 
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Hearings 

The printed transcripts of the subcommittee’s hearings afford a 
wealth of material from all points of view on all phases of the industry. 
Among the subjects covered, for example, are financing (credit and 
capital), types of growing contracts, types and extent of integration, 
trade practices in the distribution of feed, the bistory of insurance 
plans, regional problems, production and distribution of eggs, and 
many others. Members of the industry and students of the industry’s 
problems should find these hearings most useful in making any analysis 
of the poultry industry as it is presently constituted. 


SALIENT POINTS OF TESTIMONY 


The subcommittee has reviewed the testimony of some 63 witnesses 
who appeared before the subcommittee or submitted statements. In 
addition it has reviewed comprehensive statistical data compiled by 
the subcommittee staff as well as the hundreds of letters received from 
interested individuals. On the basis of this record the subcommittee 
directs the attention of leaders in the broiler industry and Government 
officials to the following points of the testimony which are pertinent 
and important: 


1. The broiler industry has a prime salable product in great demand 
which should command its true value in the market place 

The subcommittee has received no evidence that consumers de- 
manded the below-cost bargain prices on broiler meat in 1956-57. 
Americans like broiler meat. Americans were paying comparatively 
higher prices for other commodities while they were getting lower 
prices on broilers. 

A key determinant in meat consumption, generally, is expendable 
income of consumers which was at record levels in 1956 and 1957. 
Broiler meat consumption does not seem to increase appreciably with 
lower prices or to decrease with higher prices. In fact, per capita 
consumption has increased steadily for many years. For example, 
from 1946 through 1956 the per capita consumption rose from 4 
pounds to 16.6 pounds. In 1956, the consumption of broiler meat 
increased 3.1 pounds over the 13.5 pounds per capita for the year 
1955. In 1948 the per capita consumption increased over 1947, while 
prices to producers increased 3.7 cents per pound. A similar price 
increase occurred in 1952 with increased consumption over 1951. 
Increased public acceptance of a greatly improved product resulted in 
remarkable overall per capita consumption increases after World 
War II. 

The broiler industry has a good product and the American consumer 
buys it in quantity. 


If we have so much money tied up in our product, there is 
no reason why sufficient money cannot be obtained from that 
product that will pay everybody’s way (John Hergreaves, 
p. 148, hearings). 
2. The fundamental problem of the broiler industry is orderly production 
and marketing 
Any manufacturer, large or small, must have some overall produc- 


tion goal, based on previous years’ demand plus calculations of chang- 
ing market conditions. 


——= 
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The subcommittee hearings reveal that despite the present informa- 
tion service available through the USDA, there seems to be a genuine 
need for a more coordinated effort for the broiler industry (1) to estab- 
lish an overall production objective, translated into monthly produc- 
tion targets for the various broiler areas; and (2) to adjust output to 
seasonal demand. 

It developed that there are some 50,000 broiler producers, and be- 
cause of decentralization coordination is made more difficult, but not 
impossible. 

Testimony revealed that “contract growing” and “integration” 
have resulted in concentration of production in fewer hands, and wit- 
nesses stated that this situation should have led to more orderly pro- 
duction and marketing but that the result has been just the opposite. 

The subcommittee received substantial evidence that the broiler 
industry has now reached the point where it must seriously consider 
ways and means of stabilizing production. 


* * * The demand has been terrific but the production is 
way ahead of it (Jacob Furman, Hampton, Mass., p. 140, 
hearings). 


8. The broiler industry is not adjusting to seasonal demand 


Testimony before the subcommittee based on USDA studies reveals 
that for every 250 frying chickens that can be sold in July, about 140 
can be sold in December without ‘forcing’ the market. 

Further testimony indicated that contract growing makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for the industry to adjust the broiler supply to the 
seasonal fluctuations of demand. Witnesses asserted that there is 
no difference between what the broiler-house owner receives for birds 
grown in summer months when market prices are higher, and what 
he receives in the fall and winter when a portion of his broiler house 
capacity should be idle. Thus, industry members say that contract 
growing supplants orderly production and aids the natural desire to 
produce at full capacity the year around. 

Hence, the urgency of major feed suppliers for increased production 
irrespective of the ability of the market to absorb the oversupply, 
created the basic problem in the industry, namely, contract growing. 
It became a matter of ‘‘feed tonnage” rather than orderly production 
of broilers seasonably geared to the market. 

The consensus was that the contract growing system runs into 
basic obstacles for broiler-house owners when it operates at peril-point 
minimum levels, on a guaranteed piecework fee pattern. The guar- 
antee is not sufficiently onerous to discourage the contractor; but it is 
at a level which forces broiler-house owners to seek contracts in order 
to operate their houses at full capacity throughout the year to make 
ends meet, 


4. Contract growing as presently practiced is aggravating the supply- 


demand imbalance and probably creates as many problems as the 
system was intended to solve 


The record of the hearings demonstrated that complete production 
integration is still rare in the broiler industry. Outstanding examples 
exist in Georgia and in Maine, but few individuals or companies have, 
as yet, completely integrated all‘the functions of production, erowing- 
feed manufacturing, processing, and marketing, under one ownership. 
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The present integration stage in the broiler industry is predomi- 
nantly accomplished through contract growing. As _ previously 
pointed out, more than 90 percent of all broilers produced in the 
United States are grown under contract. 

The record indicates that some members of the industry look upon 
contract growing of broilers as subcontracting. However, the broiler 
house owner is not a subcontractor in the accepted sense. In most 
instances, he merely leases out his broiler house and hires out his 
labor to a contractor, on a piecework fixed-fee basis. At current 
levels, the fee is barely enough to cover wages and provides very little 
rental payment for the broiler house. Many witnesses indicated that 
the fee was not enough to cover realistic depreciation and normal 
upkeep. 

The contract growing system, as it has evolved in the broiler 
industry, was characterized as a most unique and a most unnatural 
economic phenomenon: The worker builds a factory in order to get a 
job in the factory. The factory is operated by a hatcheryman, feed 
dealer, or processor. 

Proponents of contract growing contended that it reduces cost of 
production one-half cent to 1 cent per pound. However, the assump- 
tion was advanced that a fair comparison of costs between independent 
growers and wage-earner growers cannot be made because contract 
growing on a piecework wage basis is a relatively new development in 
the industry. 


We have no delusions, or anything, that our growers are 
getting a complete return on their investment at the present 
basis of operation (Don Corbitt, p. 133, hearings). 


I would be in favor of anything that would equalize ‘the 
labor cost * * * (Frank Lipman, p. 130, hearings). 


It is significant that the largest integrated producer in the United 
States wants to get out of contract growing, because “the growing end 
is getting unprofitable” (J. D. Jewell, p. 231, hearings). 

Thus, according to witnesses before the subcommittee, whatever 
the merits or demerits of contract growing and integration, it has 
apparently reached its present proportions because broiler prices to 
independent producers have frequently been less than bare costs of 
production. If the chances for profit were a little better, many 
growers would return to independent risk-taking operations, even 
though many might still prefer the security of the piecework wage. 


5. One of the basic problems in maintaining broiler supply-demand 
balance 1s the highly competitive expansion that has occurred in 
primary breeder operations 

The subcommittee was told by numerous witnesses that “if the 
chicks are hatched, they’ll find a home somewhere”; and the broiler 
chick hatchery business starts with the primary breeder. 

The subcommittee was told that the source of all the 1% billion 
broilers produced in the United States are the primary breeders; 
and today, 2 breeder farms control 75 to 85 percent of all the female 
line chicks produced, and 2 other breeder farms control 80 to 90 percent 
or more of the male line chicks produced. The Department of 
Agriculture gets reports of ‘‘placements’” from 10 primary breeder 
farms and feels that the 10 cover the whole broiler chick picture. 
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With this growing concentration of broiler chick breeding (it could 
change very rapidly, if some new firm developed a superior line), and 
with the concentration of broiler production in certain geographical 
areas, the number of hatcheries has declined from 11,405 in 1934 to 
5,031 in 1956. Yet, incubator capacity has almost doubled in that 
same period. 

On the basis of information supplied the subcommittee by primary 
breeders, it would appear that 80 to 90 percent of the hatchery 
business in broiler chicks today is done by only 600 hatcheries. Some 
40 to 50 percent of it may be in the hands of only 50 to 100 hatcheries. 

The subcommittee study revealed that the “battle of the giants” 
at the top of the primary breeding structure has had the breeding 
farms ralaling at the seams with heavy-laying hens, now producing 
more eggs per year than ever before in history. Surplus chick situa- 
tions developed in 1956 and 1957. 

When faced with a surplus of chicks, the hatchery can (1) destroy 
them, or (2) grow them. In most instances, the subcommittee learned, 
the hatchery becomes a contractor and broiler houses are operated at 
full tilt, regardless of consumer demand. ‘This is another part of the 
contract growing system. 

In executive study sessions, the subcommittee heard representatives 
of the leading primary breeder operations and was told: (1) The 
primary breeder must plan his production at least 2 years ahead and 
each wants to be ready for chick orders, so the tendency is constantly 
toward a slight chick surplus; and (2) primary breeders get full price 
for their ‘seed stock,’”’? whatever the supply-demand situation or 
market price of dressed broilers. 

The subcommittee received testimony that, in 1957, some primary 
breeders raised prices on breeding stock while the rest of the broiler 
industry was suffering price declines. However, as the subcommittee 
was informed, any prolonged depressed market on dressed broilers 
affects the primary breeder in that it reduces his sales volume eventu- 
ally and can make his own growing operations financially hazardous. 

It was apparent to the subcommittee that primary breeders are 
highly competitive, each trying to develop the ‘‘super strain” meat 
chicken; and the incentive to keep breeder flock numbers at ever- 
expanding levels is tremendous. 

Reports before the subcommittee indicate that the major primary 
breeders have steadily increased their breeding flock numbers sub- 
stantially every year for the last 4 years. Whatever temporary reduc- 
tions were made in breeding flock numbers during that period have 
been made by breeder farms doing only a small percent of the total 
industry volume. 


6. Expanded supply of broilers in recent years has frequently placed 
broiler growers and processors at the mercy of the buyers in the 
market place 

The subcommittee was told by witnesses that the seller’s position in 
the market place has changed entirely in recent years and that buyers 
are “dictating to the processor.” 

A leading broiler processor told the subcommittee that large chain- 
store buyers frequently tell processors that they are “going to give 
you a price based on a 17-cent market’’ and processors go out and buy 
live bird at 17 cents or less. 
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The “chain reaction’ that frequently occurs in the dressed bird 
market and depresses prices in one broiler area after another was de- 
scribed by one witness: 


Here is what buyers will do—they will go to Arkansas 
and * * * if Arkansas is 1 cent below Georgia, it won’t be 
long before Georgis is on the same level, and so forth. 


Witnesses pointed to Delmarva as an area of competitive buying, 
“where they go and look at the chickens and see the grade and size,”’ 
and characterized the Delmarva Live Poultry Auction Growers’ Ex- 
change at Selbyville, Del., as ‘‘an honest market and a very good way 
of determining the value of poultry at farm levels.’”” The Delmarva 
area appeared to be the only area that has adopted the auction grow- 
ers’ exchange idea, however. 

According to the testimony, a few attempts have been made to 
establish a competitive public market for dressed broilers, similar to 
the grain exchange or mercantile exchange, but none has so far suc- 
ceeded. One witness was of the opinion that Federal Government 
grading and inspection would make broiler meat more of ‘‘a standard 
product” on which to base such an operation. 

But, generally speaking, it was the testimony of witnesses that 
both live bird and dressed broiler prices in recent years have fre- 
quently reflected buyer domination in the market area, and prices 
paid are not always a true reflection of supply-demand situation. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The subcommittee finds that “contract growing’ and “integration”’ 
raise serious questions affecting the national interest 

Just how far a single ownership should go in owning and controlling 
all functions of an industry from the original raw product to placing 
it in the hands of the consumer is a question that has interested our 
Government since the turn of the 20th century. 

Carried to its ultimate potential, widespread complete integration 
of manufacturing, processing, and distribution could turn the business 
community into one of a few employers and a nation of employees. 

Anyone who believes in small business and the right of every Amer- 
can to own his own business and be his own boss could not look with 
favor on excessive concentration of industrial control in the broiler 
industry. 

In some industries, large concerns are essential because industrial 
effectiveness requires tremendous outlays of capital, comprehensive 
research facilities, and sizable administrative organizations. 

However, the subcommittee is of the firm opinion that the broiler 
industry is an industry where small business can perform any neces- 
sary function as efficiently as a giant concern. 

Normal capital requirements are well within the small business 
range. Production units are separate and decentralized. Small 
business played a significant part in building the broiler industry and 
should be permitted to stay in the industry as independent business 
entities. 

The subcommittee finds that certain integration practices in the 
a industry possibly may be in violation of existing antitrust 
aws. 
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A complaint to the committee raises the question: Is it discrimi- 
natory pricing when a feed manufacturer sells his feed to one broiler 
grower (a franchised feed dealer) at a wholesale price but insists that 
another broiler grower (a farmer) pay a higher price? 

Another complaint to the committee asks: When a person is hired 
by a manufacturer or the manufacturer’s local agent to grow broilers 
in a building leased by the manufacturer, is not this person just as 
much an employee of the manufacturer as an individual who drives 
a truck or sits behind a desk at the manufacturer’s home plant? 


2. Traceable Government financing of broiler houses amounted to about 
5 percent of total production expansion in the period 1953-56 
The charge was made to the subcommittee that Government agen- 
cies were responsible for the vast expansion of broiler production in 
recent years. 
Based on reports of the Federal Housing Administration, the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration and other Federal lending agencies involved, 
the subcommittee compiled the following information: 












Increase in | Increase 
number of | traceable to Increase 
Year broilers | Farmers’ traceable to 
raised | Home Ad- FHA title I 
| ministration | 
SOA tout WT ae Ne 2 ee i a ee 99, 000, 000 895, 950 2, 000, 000 
| RE ER eS ee SPIE ee 44, 000, 000 1, 508, 780 2, 300, 000 
1 +534, 950 2 +2, 000, 000 
Wiboter MG... eds SSL Er eh ars © 253, 000, 000 487, 800 | 5, 700, 000 
3 +895, 930 4 +-2, 300, 000 
| 534, 950 2 +2. 000, 000 
TOG. inc ktcnnnbenhetabussccmumactiuniseensanie 5 396, 000, 000 6 4, § 858, 350 | 7 16, 300, 000 
| ! | 
1 Carryover new production resulting from broiler jiesitna't built, 1954—assuming houses’ capacity utilized 
fully in subsequent years. 
r 1954. 
rer housing built 1955, assuming full utilization subsequent year. 


wryover 1955. 


While it is obvious that Government money (loans) accounted for 
only a fraction of the total new production, Senator John J. Williams, 
of Delaware, had an excellent point when he said he was— 


amazed to find Government money pouring into an overex- 
panded industry, in contradiction of an announced depart- 
mental policy. 


The subcommittee suggests, however, that there should be a delinea- 
tion between ‘“‘construction” loans and “operating” loans. Govern- 
ment money for broiler “factory” construction when such construc- 
tion is inadvisable is contrary to the best interests of the broiler 
industry; but well-supported production loans for supply needs de 
not actually increase broiler production. If the “factory’’ owner does 
not get a Government loan, he can certainly get credit from suppliers. 
This raises the question: Is it better for him to borrow from a Gov- 
ernment agency and buy his supplies at competitive prices or go in 
debt to suppliers? 

The subcommittee adheres to the principle that sound credit is 
always desirable whatever the source. However, credit which by its 
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very nature permits control of the borrower and the loss of his business 
independence is certainly unsound credit in the accepted sense. 

Thus the independent broiler grower, who because of industry 
practices finds himself in a position where his only recourse is through 
his giant supplier, certainly loses his independence. This the sub- 
committee believes is detrimental not only to the individual but to 
the broiler industry and our total economy. The subcommittee also 
believes that excessive credit which has the effect of producing beyond 
market demand—hence, beyond consumer demand—is detrimental to 
our economy. ‘This has been the case in the broiler industry and is 
particularly applicable to the contract-growing phase of the industry. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The subcommittee feels that there is substantial merit in the fol- 
lowing suggestions which have been submitted to the subcommittee 
by industry representatives: 

1. That the broiler industry attempt to formulate a program for 
orderly production and marketing. 

2. That the broiler industry and the Federal Government work 
together to utilize some of its temporary overproduction for a ‘‘sam- 
pling’ operation in selected foreign countries, to help stimulate 
foreign acceptance of American broiler meat and to improve the 
Nation’s foreign relations. 

That the broiler industry and the United States Department of 
Agriculture cooperate in promptly furnishing all broiler producers 
and breeder flock owners with dependable statistical information on 
seasonal variation in demand for broiler meat. 

4. That so long as there is contract growing, the broiler industry 
take aggressive steps to improve and standardize contract policies: 
(a) agreements clearly indicate the portion of the fee that covers 
leasing of the broiler house and the portion covering payments for 
service; (6) agreements provide for leasing the broilerhouse for, at 
least, a full 12-months’ period, so that contractors may adjust produc- 
tion for all winter marketings without fear of losing the grower to a 
competitor. 

The subcommittee suggests that any contract form designed for 
general adaptability to the growing of broilers should contain ethical 
standards for the conduct of all factors in the industry. In a sense a 
standard contract applicable to the growing of broilers should be 
utilized not only as a contract between the grower and his principal 
but also as a statement of fair and equitable practices for the entire 
broiler industry. The subcommittee further suggests that if repre- 
sentatives from 4 or 5 of the principal growing areas, such as Con- 
necticut, Delmarva, Arkansas, and Georgia areas, could sit down 
together with the firm purpose of eradicating the unwholesome 
practices in the industry, the entire industry would soon follow their 
lead. 

The subcommittee feels that the solution of many of the problems 
now besetting the broiler industry is within the purview of the industry 
itself. A standard growing contract so drawn that it will have general 
acceptability throughout the industry would undoubtedly provide a 
measure of industrial statesmanship which has been lacking in the 
industry. 





PROBLEMS IN THE POULTRY INDUSTRY ll 


5. Broiler chick hatcheries—with the assistance of the United 
States Department of Agriculture where appropriate should establish 
minimum standards on size of hatching eggs during any given period 
(i. e., a general standard of 22 to 24 ounce eggs, reducible, if necessary, 
to meet a condition of heavy demand for chicks). 

6. That the broiler industry seek assistance from the United States 
Department of Agriculture to find methods whereby dressed bird 
market quotations will reflect supply-demand conditions. (Whether 
it is done by a privately operated commodity exchange, by daily or 
hourly teletype communication among processors or by the USDA’s 
market reporting service, more accurate and more up-to-the-minute 
information on dressed bird prices is essential for a healthy broiler 
industry. ) 

The subcommittee invites everyone interested in the welfare of the 
poultry industry to give serious consideration to these suggestions. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


Further, the subcommittee has taken the following actions, based 
on its findings: 

1. The subcommittee’s first action was to sit down with representa- 
tives of the leading primary breeder hatcheries to encourage voluntary 
adjustment of baby chick supplies. An executive session hearing was 
held in Washington, August 1, 1957. 

All concerned were eager to cooperate and exchanged information 
and suggestions freely; but because of the highly competitive nature 
of the breeder hatchery business, it became obvious that voluntary 
adjustments in broiler chick production are extremely difficult. 

2. Simultaneously, the subcommittee contacted leading feed manu- 
facturers, urging them to take aggressive steps to adjust broiler supply 
to demand. 

The American Feed Manufacturers Association contacted its 
members in July 1957, urging a slowdown in expansion of broiler 
plants. Several leading feed manufacturers voluntarily instituted a 
national campaign for supply adjustments and cutbacks in the fall 
of 1957; and it is the opinion of the committee that this voluntary 
effort was a healthy influence in the broiler industry picture in the 
first half of 1958. 

3. A complete transcript of the hearings and this report have been 
forwarded to the Department of Justice with a request that the 
Department study “integration” practices now existing in the poultry 
industry and report back to the committee its views on the legality of 
such practices under existing antitrust laws. 

4. A complete transcript of the hearings and this report have been 
forwarded to the House Committee on Agriculture and the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry with a request that hearings 
be scheduled as soon as possible on any pending legislation that might 
tend to help the poultry industry “achieve some degree of stability 
* * * so that those who produce and market poultry can enjoy a 
good living’ (Hermon I. Miller, Poultry Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, p. 10, hearings). 
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